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radio Is special 
to LPB, 


Because LPB is the college radio specialist. 


AM Carrier Current Systems— 

* 5, 30, 60 & 100 Watt solid state transmitters 

* 30 Watt linear RF amplifier 

* "No calculations needed" transmitter coupling units 
* RF power splitters and accessories 

With over thirty years of experience and over ten 
thousand carrier current products in the field, LPB is 
the clear leader in carrier current college radio. 
Carrier current radio isn't just 2 sideline with us. In 
fact, LPB manufactures the only full line of carrier 
current products, so we can design a no- 
compromise system using the right components, to 
give you top performance within your budget. 

Our Consulting Services Division has performed 
hundreds of on-campus college radio system 
evaluations and designs, each one unique. 


Studio Furniture— 
¢ Standard, Premium or Custom 


Whatever your budget, LPB studio furniture looks 
great and helps you do your best work. 


Audio Consoles— 
* Signature Ill 
¢ Citation || 


Because the on-air staff changes so often at college 
stations, your consoles have to be simple to learn 
and extra tough. LPB’s Signature Ill is built extra- 
rugged to withstand heavy use and it's designed for 
easy installation, operation and maintenance. No 
wonder it’s so popular at college FM, AM and TV 
Stations. Signature Ill consoles are available in 
6,8,10 or 12 channel stereo and 6,8 or 10 channel 
mono versions. 


The new low-profile linear fader Citation Il has the 
flexibility advanced college broadcasters demand. 
This brand new console has a ten year track 
record: It uses the proven circuit design and 
Straightforward internal layout of the Citation |. And 
it's even easier to maintain. Plus, it’s the easiest 
full-featured console to install. Citation Il consoles 
are available in 10 channel stereo. 


Call the people who know college radio best. 


Whether it’s a single piece of equipment or a complete 
turnkey installation—FM, AM or carrier current—we 
know how to get the best sound, the best performance 


LP 


for college stations. So we can help you deliver a 
signal that’s truly special. For more information on LPB 
System Solutions, call us at (215) 644-1123: 


® LPB, Inc. * 28 Bacton Hill Road « Frazer, PA 19355 
Tel (215) 644-1123 + Fax (215) 644-8651 
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The National Association of Broadcasters (NAB) 


_ has endorsed the Eureka digital audio broad- 
ex Iona casting (DAB) system for use in the United 
States. NAB proposes to license the system from 
ee its European developers and re-license it to U.S. 
broadcast stations. The NAB proposal fails, how- 
onve!n ion ever, to include 10-watt stations. IBS and other 
groups representing noncommercial stations 
will be actively insisting on the inclusion of all 
existing stations, as we did in our original com- 
ments on DAB to the FCC. We'll keep you posted 
on developments. 


Martin Moore, WBSU, State University of New York 
at Brockport, interviews Da Bulldogs on WIBS 


Thom Ohair, IBS Director, takes notes at the 
programming panel 


John Tiedeck and Richard Crompton of LPB, Professional Program Directors panel with Mark Chernoff, 
Inc. explain carrier-current technology WXRK (K-Rock) standing, Dave Logan, WNEW-FM, 
Mike Butscher, WHTG, and Thom Ohair 
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Dina Gabriel, St. Vincent’s Med. Center and Mike Teer, 


Rachel Feibusch and Gary Agis, WHLC, Herbert H. 
Temple University, after Job Search Strategies panel Lehman College, Bronx, NY, at the Information Desk 
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ach year at about this time, the annual 
rites of passage take place at school and 
college radio stations. Very suddenly, so it 
seems, Station Managers, Program Di- 
rectors, Music Directors, and other department 
heads about to graduate are being replaced. 

Some stations do it by holding staff elections. Else- 
where, new execs are appointed by the outgoing 
ones, by the Faculty Advisor, or by a committee. 

Too many are ill-prepared for their new positions. 
The outgoing officers, reluctant to give up their posi- 
tions and looking ahead to graduation, didn’t take 
the time needed to work with those who are re- 
placing them. 

That means, each year, the incoming department 
heads have to “re-invent the wheel” or start re- 
discovering the same things already learned by the 
outgoing people. And, this wasteful cycle tends to re- 
peat itself. 

All of this time and energy are lost in constant re- 
building basics at the expense of making progress in 
the station’s growth and development. 

If the “old” station officers are still around, their 
replacements should quickly try to get them to sit 
down and get all of the information they had to com- 
pile from scratch in order to do their job as well as 
the materials passed on to them. 

Does the station manager have a list of staff peo- 
ple, with on-campus and summer addresses and 
phone numbers, a complete public file for the FCC, 
and a budget for the coming year? Has the outgoing 
Music Director passed on the names of record com- 
panies and contacts that have 
been good to the station, the 
mechanics for doing the play- 
list and cataloging the li- 
brary? Has the outgoing 
Chief Engineer left complete 
schematic diagrams of the 
stations wiring and equip- FCC 
ment? I’m sure you can think 
of a lot more examples. 

Now is also the time for those who will be back 
next year to realize how short of people the station 
will be, for the summer schedule, and for Sep- 
tember. Of course, no one thought of personnel 
shortages last September when a major effort 
should have been made for recruiting and training. 
This should motivate you to start planning now for 
this September. 

Chances are, your college mails one or more in- 


e Reminder @ 


Licensed FM stations are required 
to be on the air during the summer 
if their school has summer classes 
unless they get a waiver from the 


Changes 


formation letters to incoming Freshmen during the 
Summer months. Try to make arrangements to in- 
clude a one-page flyer about joining the station - or 
at least listening to it when they get to campus. It's a 
great way to spark interest before they arrive and by 
piggybacking with another mailng, it can save a lot 
on postage costs. If you can't get included in an ex- 
isting mailing, why not try to get a combined mailing 
with other student activities and split the cost? 

Before everyone leaves for the Summer, review 
and plan your recruiting and training for September, 
including on-air, newspaper articles, flyers, &c. Do 
you have a comprehensive training program that 
shows new people not only how to operate the 
equipment, but how to program a show, how to use 
the record library, how to learn needed FCC rules, 
and what's going on in other departments of the sta- 
tion? 

Some stations have to submit budget requests 
now for the fall semester. Others do it in September. 
In any case, IBS member stations should watch their 
mail for the IBS annual budget comparison in- 
formation. It's an anonymous listing of stations by 
type, power, school size and annual budget that lets 
you see just where you stand compared to other sta- 
tions in similar situations. 

The budget comparison is just one of the services 
IBS provides exclusively to member stations. There 
are also newsletters, reports on FCC activities, a 
massive recording company directory, discounts on 
convention registration, and more. If youre re- 
ceiving this magazine, but none of these other ser- 
vices, then yours is not yet an 
IBS member station. 

If you find what you read in 
the Journal of College Radio 
useful and of interest to your 
station, it’s important that you 
become an IBS member sta- 
tion. Otherwise, you're not 
getting the first word on im- 
portant issues including obscenity/indecency on the 
air, the $35 operator permits, station license re- 
newals, and digital audio broadcasting. 

Your station membership gives you direct access 
to 51 years of IBS experience with college radio. 
You'll find IBS a great place to call with your ques- 
tions or just to talk things over anytime throughout 
the year. At IBS, you find people that understand col- 
lege radio, its appeal and its problems, its rules and 
regulations, and its potential. 


THE EDITOR S LOG 


‘THE EDITOR'S LOG 


At IBS, we help explain FCC requirements and 
translate their jargon into language that students, fa- 
culty and administrators can easily understand. 

All this and more for $95. Your annual dues help 
cover our operating costs, for printing, mailing, 
phone, fax, working with the FCC, with equipment 
suppliers, engineers, attorneys, and more ... all on 
your behalf. The founders of IBS literally invented 
campus carrier current radio and worked to es- 
tablish what is now the noncommercial FM band 
used by most college stations. IBS is The Ex- 
perienced Resource, with over 51 years of ex- 
perience focused on college radio. 

If you join now, your initial year’s membership 
will cover your station to September 1, 1992. Prompt 
payment renewals are discounted. Your station will 
be in good company. The number of IBS member 
stations has increased by 20% in each of the last 2 
years, an obvious recognition of the benefits of 
membership. To enroll your station as a member of 
IBS, simply use a photocopy of the membership ap- 
plication printed below. 

As for the summer itself, remember that we'll be 
here, as close as your phone, fax, or mailbox, and 
ready to help with questions or problems that may 
come up at your station. 

If youre graduating, you might want to consider 
becoming an IBS Professional Associate. PA’s receive 
a copy of the Journal of College Radio along with 
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APPLICATION FOR IBS MEMBERSHIP 


applies to IBS for Memberhip in the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 


System, Inc. We agree to pay current annual dues with automatic renewal unless a resigna- 


Send completed copy with a check for $95.00 to IBS, Box 592, Vails Gate, NY 12584-0592 


most materials mailed to IBS member stations and 
discounted registration at the IBS National Conven- 
tion. The cost is only $25/year. Alternatively, you can 
stay in touch with a personal subscription to the 
Journal of College Radio at just $12/year. Send us a 
check and we'll add you to our subscriber list start- 
ing with the next issue. 

If you are about to graduate and go on fo a career 
in broadcasting and related industries, congratula- 
tions. But, don’t forget your college radio roots. You 
can help others along the way by relating your ex- 
periences. Write an article for the Journal of College 
Radio or participate as an industry speaker at IBS 
conventions. 

When the college alumni association starts so- 
liciting you for donations, designate your gift to ben- 
efit the radio station, since that’s where you prob- 
ably spent most of your time anyway. Of course, as a 
nonprofit, educational organization, IBS also wel- 
comes your tax-deductible support for our activities 
to help college radio as a whole. 

For many, the college radio experience has 
marked a turning point in their lives. Never before 
have you been so caught up in something ... and it 
may help determine where in life you go from here. 

Just as college radio has helped you grow and de- 
velop your potential, now it’s your turn to help the © 
next wave. 


Pass iton. (-) Jeff Tellis 


operating or proposing to oper- 


Type of station - Check all that apply 
L) FM -10 watts 
L) FM-100 watts or more 
Wattage 
Q) Closed-Circuit 


O) Cable FM QO Cable on TV 


() Carrier-Current 


Signed by Student Manager 


Signature 


Printed Name 
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Programming 
Public Affairs 


By Vikki E. Rickman 
Public Relations Director WUJC 


John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ONCOMMERCIAL RADIO HAS AN OBLI- 
gation fo its listening community to broad- 
cast programs covering topics of interest 
and concern to that community. 

WUJC at John Carroll University has focused on 
this need by scheduling a variety of programs that 
try to meet these needs. Communities and their in- 
terests vary across the country, but reviewing the list 
of public affairs programs produced at WUJC for 
those in the Cleveland area may spark some ideas 
that will help your station be a more effective broad- 
casting medium. 

The WUJC 88.7 FM's Spring Semester pro- 
gramming schedule is loaded with Public Affairs 
shows. The Environmental Show brings together na- 
tional experts to discuss the mounting environ- 
mental issues facing our global, national, and local 
communities. One topic of major concern is sources 
of fuel. This and several other of our public affairs 
programs are produced by the Longhorn Radio Net- 
work at the University of Texas at Austin. 

In Black America reflects the African-American 
experience in contemporary society. This Longhorn 
Radio Network syndicated program is produced and 
hosted by John L. Hanson, Jr. Recent topics have in- 
cluded a five-part series on the accomplishments of 
Malcom X. 

Carroll Corner is produced by the WUJC News De- 
partment. This fast-paced news magazine keeps 
WUJC listeners abreast of happenings on and 
around the John Carroll campus. The show is hosted 
by a JCU student and guests include students and 
community leaders 

New Dimensions entertains, enables, and en- 
lightens as no other program on WUJC. Each week's 
program focuses on contemporary “leading edge” 
thinkers from all walks of life. 

51 Percent, one of Longhorn’s newer programs ex- 
plores the political and social issues of particular 


interest to women. This series looks at how the news 
of the day affects women and how women affect the 
news. Topics have included women in American 
history and the social status of women today. 

Jack Flanders, a ZBS Production, offers listeners a 
taste of contemporary radio drama. Listeners can 
follow the adventures of Jack in his strange en- 
counters during his travels. 

Radio Dialogue is another Longhorn interview 
program designed to provide interesting conversa- 
tion on political, cultural, and historical issues with 
scholars and guests of the Woodrow Wilson Center 
in Washington D. C. 

Eastwatch is a radio version of the popular local 
cable TV program hosted by JCU’s Dr. Joe Miller. The 
show addresses the concerns of the residents of 
Cleveland’s east side. Community issues are dis- 
cussed by college and high school students as well 
as local business leaders. 

Soundings offers thought-provoking discussion 
on a wide variety of topics from the National Hu- 
manities Center in North Carolina. A topic that is 
frequently discussed is the role science plays in so- 
ciety. 

JCU’s Dr. James Magner is the host for Poet's Cor- 
ner. He interprets his own and the work of others in 
this highly personal review. 

While some of these programs are produced lo- 
cally by WUJC, the others are available nationally 
from program suppliers: 

Longhorn Radio Network, Communication 
Building B, The University of Texas at Austin, 
Austin, IX 78712 

National Humanities Center, P O Box 12256, 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 

ZBS Foundation, RR Box 1201, Fort Edward, NY 


12828 
New Dimensions Foundation, P O Box 410510, 
San Francisco, CA 94141 (-} 
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Jennifer Creech, KNLU Radio News 


KNLU Radio News — 


Beyond the Campus 


By Patricia Johnson, KNLU Operations Manager 
Northeast Louisana University, Monroe, LA 


HE COLLEGE RADIO EXPERIENCE IS BOTH 

challenging and rewarding ... challenging 

because student volunteers get experience 

through a hands-on approach ... and re- 
warding when projects are a success. 

The news operation at Northeast Louisiana Uni- 
versity’s KNLU shows how a college station can crea- 
tively overcome challenges. KNLU’s student-staffed 
news team can be innovative compared to other lo- 
cal stations. A recent challenge and success: the 
station’s news coverage of the Persian Gulf War. 

As the United Nations deadline for Iraq to vacate 
Kuwait approached, the KNLU news team was pre- 
paring for its coverage of the inevitable. Clearly, 
KNLU's slow-speed AP broadcast wire alone would 
not be enough. Heading toward the deadline, the 
newsroom was aguigeae with two shortwave radios 

. attached to a rigged 
antenna atop. the 
two. story _ station 
building. 

The first word of 
war came from AP at 
5:41 pm CST. KNLU 
aired the news im- 
mediately. From that 
moment, all KNLU 
staff on hand mon- 
itored television re- 
ports, shortwave ra- 
dios, and the AP 
wire. 

By 6:06 pm, using 
the shortwave con- 
nection to the world, 
KNLU aired the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting 
Corporation's report 
that two waves of 
American and Brit- 
ish planes were 
striking Baghdad. 


By 7:00 pm KNLU carried the chilling words from Je- 
rusalem’s shortwave station, Kol Israel: “Here in Is- 
rael, civil defense authorities have just instructed Is- 
raelis to open their gas mask kits and to be prepared 
to put them on when told to do so. Israeli pilots are 
sitting in the cockpits ready to scramble and inter- 
cept any attacking Iraqi jets.’ 

Following phone permission, KNLU also mon- 
itored, taped, and aired reports from the Pacifica 
Network's satellite feed: “ ... there’s an ancient story 
told over and over again of children asking their 
parents, Father, Mother, why are the people cheer- 
ing for those troops going to die in the war? Why are 
there so many parades? Why are the old men clap- 
ping? And the father and the mother say to the kid, 
“It's because these old men know that they're not go- 
ing to gotowar. 

Shortly after 8:00 pm, KNLU again turned to the 
CBC for President Bush’s announcement: “Our 
objectives are clear. Saddam Hussein's forces will 
leave Kuwait. The legitimate government of Kuwait 
will be restored to its rightful place and Kuwait will 
once again be free.’ 

KNLU not only utilized Kol Israel, Pacifica, and the 
CBC, but the news staff also used BBC World Service, 
Radio Moscow, Radio Australia, Radio Baghdad, and 
Radio Beijing. 

One KNLU announcer is currently on duty in Sau- 
di Arabia, another is en route, and the brother of a 
third staffer is with the Marines in the Persian Gulf. 
During lulls in the reporting, there was little eye-to- 
eye contact and many tears. 

KNLU news director Terry Harris accurately por- 
trays the significance of the station's role in the news 
coverage of the Persian Gulf War by saying, “There 
is amore direct touch with the war for Louisiana res- 
idents than for those in any other state - more than 
five thousand citizens of Louisiana have been 
activated for duty, the most from any state. More 
than three hundred students, staff, and faculty at 
Northeast Louisiana University have been called up 
for active duty.’ 


Unfortunately it took war to discover the station’s 
ability to cover such a situation, but KNLU now 
knows that it can compete with the best of them. Re- 
- sourcefulness is the key. For international stories, a 
few tips are worth remembering: 

Foreign shortwave news broadcasts may be re- 
transmitted without the consent of the originating 
station. Although most college stations cannot afford 
shortwave equipment, check with amateur radio 
DXers (long-distance listeners) who might be willing 
to lend their equipment and expertise. 

Many networks will authorize special use of their 


satellite transmissions, for limited events, by non- 
commercial stations. 

Don't rely solely on outside feeds. Add your own 
dimension to the story. As always, use experts from 
your college or university to localize the story. 

Many stations would leave this type of story to the 
big boys and lose listeners and credibility in the pro- 
cess. College stations can, and need to, cover major 
events, no matter where in the world they occur. 
KNLU’s added local perspective, using international 
resources, made the station's coverage unique in its 


market. (-} 


Project Planning: 


Killing Studio Noise 


by Will Robedee 
Operations Manager, WFNP & WRNP 
State University of New York at New Paltz 


UR CAMPUS RADIO STATION SIGNED ON 
the air in 1972 as an AM carrier current 
station. The people here at the State Uni- 
versity of New York in New Paltz wanted 
an FM station long before then, but a lack of fund- 
ing, technical knowledge, and experience made it 
impossible. Efforts to obtain an FM license were 
thwarted several times because of low funding, poor 
equipment, a freeze on non-commercial FM applica- 
tions due to interference with TV channel 6, red 
tape, poorly prepared proposals, and about any oth- 
er problem you can think of that a student financed, 
operated, and managed facility could encounter. 
Since 1972, however, many changes have been 
made to the facilities - everything from simple paint 
jobs to gaining and losing office space to building 
and rebuilding studios. As a student, | was involved 
with the staion in many ways including engineering. 
After graduation, | worked at a local radio station. 
One day my old college radio station called in need 
of some help. I was hired as a contract engineer and 
when it looked like getting an FM license was to be- 
come a reality, | was hired full-time by the student 
government. 
So why am | telling you this? You certainly don’t 
want to hear another story about the trials and trib- 
ulations of getting the almighty FM license. If you do, 


call me and I can chew your ear off. Better yet, call 
Jeff Tellis at IBS and hell chew both ears off! (No 
offense, Jeff.) 

For now | am offering tips on getting your projects 
done. Before getting into our next project, | too, will 
have to look again at this article. It may also help you 
through your next project. 

Throughout the years, I've been lucky, Last sum- 
mer my luck ran out. 


The Project 


Our production studio and the studio used for 
newscasts, talk shows, and other multivoice pro- 
ductions were noisy. We got noise from an elevator, 
vibrations from machinery on the roof, and music 
from the record library. My solution was to sound- 
proof the walls and ceilings. 

After consulting with peers and a local lumber 
yard, | decided the best route for doing the walls 
would be to first cover the existing walls with gyp- 
sum wall board and then apply a product called 
Azonic, a foam that absorbs sound. The existing 
walls were standard concrete block covered by fire- 
rated rigid foam. To secure the %” gypsum board, | 
installed wood furring strips that were %” « 3”. The 
furring strips served two purposes. First, they pro- 
vided an easy way to secure the gypsum board, and 


PROJECT PLANN 


second, they created a %” dead air space to 
reduce the amount of noise transmitted 
through the wall. The gypsum board was 
used for its sound deadening qualities and as 
a mounting surface for the Azonic. 

My solution for the ceilings was to replace 
the existing suspended tiles with specially 
designed ceiling tiles. | had some Sonex 
soundproofing left over from another project 
and some Azonic scraps left over from this 
one and the plan was to put them on top of 
the ceiling tiles to absorb sound from above. 

The FM license was just around the corner 
putting the pressure on to solve the noise 
problems. | read up on soundproofing, con- 
sulted with friends, and had my plan of 
attack pretty well worked out. The next step 
was to figure how long all this would take; | 
estimated about a week. It didn't seem to be 
that difficult and | thought a week was more 
than enough time. Since the campus is pretty 
quiet in early summer, it seemed like a 
perfect time to do it. 

With a good idea of what needed to be 
done, what was needed to get it done, and 
how long it was going to take, I needed to 
collect price quotations, add up the total cost, 
and get the funding approved. Our budget 
for the following year had enough to cover 
the project and I thought the tough part was 
over. 

The materials were ordered. Only one 
hitch ... the ceiling tiles would not be ready 
for shipping till August. No problem. That's 
the easiest part of the project. The Azonic, furring 
strips, gyp board, and hardware all arrived. In about 
6 hours of work, Lee Kobus, my cohort in this 
project, and | cut all the furring strips to size and 
fastened them to the walls in the announcer booth, 
the larger of the two studios. The next step was to cut 
the gyp board and fasten it to the walls. It was 
getting late and we decided to call it quits for the 
night. The next day we would finish the wall board 
and start hanging the Azonic. 

However, before we got started the next day, we 
got a phone call from the physical plant and en- 
vironmental health personnel on campus. They 
wanted to know about the renovations we were do- 
ing. After we had explained our project, they told us 
we had to start all over again! Problem #1: Building 
codes did not permit the use of wood for 
construction in our building. Problem #2: Our ceil- 
ing tiles contain asbestos, so we weren't allowed to 
move them. Not only did we have to stop what we 
were doing, but we had to undo all the work we had 
already finished. Then we had to figure out how to 


WENP’s Will Robedee checking location for a cutout 
in the new sound absorbing foam for the studio. 


finish what we had started. 

After discussing our problems with campus peo- 
ple and with a contractor doing work in the building, 
we found a way to secure the gypsum board using a 
power hammer and fender washers. It was 
suggested by the campus environmental officer that 
we simply hang another ceiling below the existing 
ceiling to avoid having to move the asbestos tiles. 
The method for hanging the gyp board worked well. 
We found out later that metal furring strips, while 
not common, are available in a form we could have 
used. Before suspending the new ceiling under the 
old suspended ceiling, we had to consider the light- 
ing and ventilation. 

Back to the physical plant personnel where we hit 
another roadblock. In order to provide the necessary 
electrical power and adequate ventilation, they had 
to get into the ceiling ... the ceiling with the asbestos. 
Meanwhile, the Azonic had been hung, almost to the 
ceiling, to keep its 4” blue foam out of harm’s way. 

Our work started in early June. By late July we 
were waiting for the physical plant personnel to get 


us an estimate on removing the asbestos 
and replacing the lighting. Removing 
asbestos, as we discovered, isn’t easy or 
cheap. The asbestos would stick like glue to 
the Azonic running three quarters of the 
way up the walls. So we had to cover it and 
seal the rooms. Certified asbestos handlers 
in space suits had to do the removal - at 
time and a half. We also would have to pay 
for an air quality test at a cost of $600. This 
didn’t fit within our budget. We didn’t wait 
for the estimate and finished putting up the 
Azonic. 

The performance studio was as finished 
as it was ever going to be, because by now, 
it was almost mid- August and the staff was 
due back in a couple of days to begin prep- 
arations for the initial sign-on of our new 
FM station. 

The new acoustic ceiling tiles scheduled for Au- 
gust finally arrived in October! 

Looking back at the project almost a year later, it's 
hard to believe what we went through. We had 
started out to soundproof the walls and ceilings in 2 
studios within a one week schedule. To date, we have 
soundproofed the walls in only one studio, but be- 
cause we had planned for worst-case and by using 
the right microphones, the studio sounds good. 

During the coming summer we will soundproof 
the walls in the production studio and work on a way 
to secure the acoustic ceiling tiles to the existing sus- 
pended ceiling ... after we check with the people in 
physical plant and environmental safety, of course. 

Remember that even the simplest of projects need 
to be thought through, researched, and thoroughly 
planned. To make my own life simpler, I've de- 
veloped this checklist. | hope you will find it useful. 

The first and most important rule for doing any 
studio modifications is to Plan ... Plan ... Plan. 

Primary considerations are: 

1. Describe what you are going to do and why in 
writing. Consult with others for ideas. Someone may 


WRNP's Will Robedee applying adhesive to the Azonic 
foam before applying directly to the studio wall board 
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have completed a similar project and can offer good 
advice on methods, equipment, materials, and com- 
mon pitfalls. Revise your written plan with this new 
information. 

2. Estimate how long the project will take. Plan for 
delays and problems so as not to interfere with your 
broadcast schedule. (Ed. note: Count the hours you 
plan to spend and multiply by 4.) 

3. Consult with your campus physical plant and 
environmental staff. They are aware of things you 
haven't even thought about. 

4. Get estimates for materials and labor. (Ed. note: 
Nearly double your lowest bids.) 

5. Get adequate funding allocated for the project. 

6. Get delivery dates for materials. Coordinate all 
the work schedules of contractors, outside help, and 
yourself. If you use outside help, get quotations in 
writing to cover worst-case scenarios before any 
work begins. Contracts with completion dates and 
guarantees are always a smart move. 

If you change the appropriate words, this check- 
list will work for just about any project including the 
buying of music, bumper stickers, or starting a pro- 
gram guide. Consult with others, pick up 
the phone, go to conventions for more 
than the night life, and ask lots of 
questions. Oh yeah, if you're using this for 
buying music, you can leave out the con- 
sultation with campus physical plant and 
environmental staff though some may say 
your music is damaging their environ- 
ment. 

So, one more time: 

Map out a plan. 
Consult with others. 
Work with the campus people. 
Good Luck and pray for rain. 


MLLIING TI NOI 


If You Can Imagine It — 


You Can Do It 


with MIDI & Digital 


OUR STATION IS LOOKING FOR AN IMAGE 

that will set you apart from other stations 

on the dial. You decide to produce some 

new music beds for your PSA's, station 
identification, station promotions, and themes for 
five programs. Why not take advantage of the great 
technology sitting out there under the names of 
MIDI and Digital Audio and make it work for your 
setup? 

We asked some people who are not only the shak- 
ers and movers at Opcode Systems, Inc. but are also 
musicians in their own right, to help us find a way 
into this area that seems to have such a high fear 
factor. 

MIDI, Musical Instrument Digital Interface, was 
first proposed by Dave Smith, founder of Sequential 
Circuits, at an AES Conference in the early 1980's. By 
1984, a group of manufacturers had developed the 
protocols of MIDI and accepted it as a standard. 
MIDI is not only prominent in the world of electronic 
music, but is now in the multimedia arena and its 
horizons are stretching every day. 

Digital Audio refers to the encoding of in- 
formation using only numbers and is now used ex- 
tensively in the recording of music. DAT, digital au- 
dio tape, and DAB, digital audio broadcasting, are 
the wave of the immediate future. This process, 
while generating immense strings of numbers, total- 
ly eliminates many problems that plague traditional 
analog recording. Since the computer is a number 
crunching machine, it is closely associated with both 
MIDI and digital technologies. Personal computers 
have become the gateway for the musical enthusiast 
to enter a world of extraordinary technology that 
limits your music making only by the size of your 
imagination. 

To help with the initial understanding of MIDI, 
Opcode has produced The Book of Midi as an in- 
teractive HyperCard stack for use on the Macintosh 
computer. This format allows you to progress in the 


understanding of MIDI at your own pace and with 
amazing ease. The basics are covered in detail and 
are cross-referenced with more complex details. It 
gives complete details for setting up MIDI based 
studios for anything from a weekend musician's 
pleasure to a major professional production. Also 
covered are classic synthesizers with examples of 
their digitized sounds, modern hardware, and mu- 
sic-related so9ware. If your Mac has 2 megs of mem- 
ory, the book can illustrate some details with anima- 
tion on screen. If you have a MIDI synthesizer. 
hooked up to your Mac, it can play a demonstration 
piece. The bibliography is extensive and, as with any 
screen in this electronic book, can easily be printed. 

If you use the programmer's side of your brain, 
you will take to MIDI as easily as gasoline and cereal 
companies take to tigers. If, however, you use the 
other side of your brain, it will be helpful to have 
some hands-on instruction from someone already 
conversant with some of the programs available for 
this exciting technology. 

With your computer, you can record and edit the 
digital information sent through your MIDI system. 
The program is called a sequencer and you can edit 
a single note in pitch, duration, or attack. You can 
change the key of an entire piece with a click of a 
button. Since the music is recorded as a string of 
numbers, those numbers that affect a single aspect 
of the music can be altered individually. For 
instance, the music bed for your station iden- 
tification as recorded with your MIDI equipment 
runs four seconds too long. The music can be 
speeded up very slightly to reduce the length of the 
piece, but the pitch and instrumentation is left 
intact. 

The marvels of synthesizers continue to grow with 
musical tone generation limited only by your imag- 
ination. A sound can be recorded or sampled and 
then the computer or sampler can place that sound 
at different musical pitches. Sounds can be gener- 
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ated with a large variety of synthesizers that give you 
control over every aspect of the sound. You can con- 
trol the shape of the envelope of the sound. You can 
even draw a change in the waveform of the sound. 
You can control the attack, the decay, the wind 
sound, even the panning of the sound from right to 
left and back again. 

All of this variety needs a way in which it can be 
stored, cataloged, and easily called up to be heard. 
Individual sounds that can be produced by a synthe- 
sizer are often called patches and many synths can 
store 128 of them for instant use. For the average 
musician, this is not nearly enough, so the electronic 
library was developed. This allows you to develop as 
many sounds as you want and fo store them, ready 
for instant recall, by name or number. Some 
electronic libraries have the added attraction of be- 
ing able to edit sounds directly on screen without 
having to work through the synthesizer. This permits 
rapid changes for slight or major alteration and the 
changes can be heard during the editing process. 
These software packages are often called Editor/ 
Librarians. 

With the advent of digital broadcasting looming 
on the near horizon, a complete digital studio will 
soon need to be contemplated. MIDI and many re- 
lated electronic technologies will allow your new 
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studios to be a great place for production. 

One of Opcode’s newest programs is Max. This in- 
teractive graphic programming environment allows 
you to program the activities of a variety of devices. 
Tony Widoff, a musician and software designer, pro- 
duced Max control panels for Macintosh-operated 
discotheques in Japan. This allows the simultaneous 
control of two CD-ROM players which play audio 
CD's. The DJ can pre-set locations anywhere on the 
disc and can start the audio from any of those pre- 
set points. 

MIDI is a major breakthrough for those of you 
ready to take the electronic tools and run. You can 
start by giving a quick read to a MIDI book. Ask lots 
of questions. There are people near you that have 
taken the plunge and are absorbed in this exciting 
technology. Why not ask around at your school’s Mu- 
sic Department? There you will find faculty or 
students well versed in both music and MIDI wholl 
be more than willing to help put a theme package to- 
gether for your station. 

More information about their programs for the 
Macintosh can be obtained from: 

Opcode Systems, Inc. 3641 Haven Drive, Suite A, 
Menlo Park, CA 94025-1010 Phone: 415 369-8131 
FAX 415 369-1747. 

Richard Beatty {-} 
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hang on to it for awhile, but digital audio is 

here, it sounds great, and its becoming 
more and more cost effective for all levels of re- 
cording everyday. In light of the recent advances in 
digital recording, we thought a bit of background in- 
formation on this sometimes mysterious medium 
would be in order. 

The first thing we should do is explain the 
distinction between analog and digital sound. An- 
alog recording uses the microphone to pick up 
sound waves and convert them to continuous volt- 
age changes that can be recorded on a tape deck as 
patterns of magnetization. These patterns are anal- 
ogous to the original signal, i.e. they are magnetic 
representations of the physical waveform. Because 
the magnetic patterns are converted back to voltages 
when the recording is played back, some degree of 
sound degradation occurs and audible noise is the 
result. Each time the analog signal is sent to a new 
location such as in bouncing tracks, the signal is de- 
graded a bit further. 

Digital recording, or digital audio, in general, is 
the process of describing sound in terms of num- 
bers. In digital recording, the voltage changes creat- 
ed by the microphone are converted to digital in- 
formation or numbers by way of an analog-to-digital 
(A-D) converter. The digital audio information can 
then be stored in memory, on disk, or on tape like 
any other computer data. During playback, the 
numbers are translated back to the exact voltages 
with a digital-to-analog (D-A) converter. 

Because any modification of the digital in- 
formation is done by simply manipulating numbers, 
little or no noise or distortion is added to the re- 
cording. This allows nearly flawless track bouncing. 


HROW AWAY THAT OLD ANALOG TAPE RE- 
corder, digital audio is here! Well, maybe 


Sampling & Sampling Rate 


Sampling is the process of taking an analog sound 
and converting it into the digital domain — it’s much 
like tape recording except the data is different, is 
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stored differently, and is manipulated differently. 
The simplest way to think of a sample is as a 
collection of individual numbers, each of which rep- 
resents a sound wave's amplitude at a point in time. 
One of the most important concepts in digital audio 
and sampling is sampling rate. The sampling rate 
defines how many samples are taken every second. 
The sampling rate is the major determinant of the 
accuracy or quality of the resulting waveform. The 
more samples you take per second, the more ac- 
curately the resulting waveform will reflect the orig- 
inal signal. In other words, the resolution of the re- 
sulting waveform is determined by the sampling 
rate. 
This is most easily understood graphically: 


The simple waveform on the left represents a con- 
tinuous analog signal, an approximate sine wave (re- 
member your trigonometry?). Each bold dot on the 
wave shows where a sample was taken. These sam- 
ples are stored as digital information in the comput- 
er. These values can then be recalled and brought 
back into the analog domain with a D-A converter. 
Obviously, the quality of the reconstructed wave- 
form will suffer with respect to the original because 
of the relatively slow sampling rate. Because of the 
simplicity of the waveform, the lesser quality will not 
be as apparent as in a more complex waveform. 

The waveform on the right is a much more com- 
plex sound superimposed over the simple sine wave. 
The effect of the slow sampling rate on this sampled 


sound will be much more pro- 
found here than on the sine wave 
because of its relative complexity. 
You can see that the samples miss 
much of the pertinent audio in- 
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formation. In reality, this sample 
would sound exactly like our sam- 
ple of the sine wave because the 
complexities of the sound were 
not sampled at all. 

In the real world of sound, a 
pure sine wave is rare. Most 
sounds have quite complex wave- 
forms. In order to capture this 
complexity, you need a relatively 
high sampling rate. 

Sampling rates are expressed in terms of the 
number of samples per second just as the frequency 
of sound waves are expressed in terms of cycles per 
second. Common sampling rates include 32 kHz, 
44.1 kHz, and 48 kHz. There is a reason why these 
common rates seem to center around the 40 kHz 
mark. One problem that occurs in sampling is called 
aliasing or foldover. Aliasing occurs when you try to 
sample a frequency which is greater than half of the 
sampling rate. For example, if you try to sample a 15 
kHz tone with a sampling rate of 25 kHz, the re- 
sulting sample during playback will include an un- 
pleasant 10 kHz foldover frequency - the difference 
between sampling rate and frequency. The range of 
human hearing is roughly between 20 Hz and 20 
kHz. (It varies a bit with age, gender, and whether or 
not youre a drummer in a heavy metal band, &c) It 
follows that in order to retain the full range of aud- 
ible harmonics in a sampled tone without aliasing, 
one should choose a sampling rate around 40 kHz. 


Hard-Disk Recording 


Recording, editing, and playback of digital audio 
using a hard disk drive with your computer for 
storage and retrieval gives a great deal of flexibility. 
Although the memory requirements of digital audio 
are enormous - about 10 Megs required for each 
minute of stereo digital audio at 44.1 kHz — the tre- 
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have with the data. Since all of the information you 
record is in the digital domain, you have the ca- 
pability of extensive editing and signal processing 
without any degradation in the signal. There are a 
couple of different ways to edit the digital data: 

destructive and non-destructive editing. 

Destructive editing does just about what the name 
implies. It actually modifies the digital data. The big 
disadvantage is that edits are generally un-doable 
and may take quite a bit of time to perform, de- 
pending on the length and complexity of the editing. 

Non-destructive editing is applied to the play- 
back: the original data whether on disk, in RAM, &t, 
is not physically modified. Rather, the editing of your 
data is actually a set of instructions on how the ma- 
terial is to be played back. In this way, you can create 
many edited versions of the original digital data 
without increasing hard disk usage because youre 
merely creating different sets of playback 
instructions which take very little disk space. 

Digital audio is the future of computer music re- 
cording. For more information on this subject, refer 
to the October 1990 issue of Electronic Musician 
magazine. 

Reprinted with permission, Opcode Systems, Inc. 
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mendous control and retrieval speed makes it 
worthwhile. 

From an editing standpoint, hard disk based 
systems are a dream. They allow near instantaneous 
access to any point on the disk which means you can 
playback material in any order without audible 
gaps. An understanding of editing basics will make 
this clear. 


Destructive & Non-Destructive Editing 


By now you may have realized that the great thing 
about digital audio is the extreme flexibility you 
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ROM GRAND CENTRAL, TAKE THE 
Times Square shuttle, then the Red 
Line 1, 2, 3, or 9 south one stop. 
Welcome to the New York Penta 
Hotel where the elevators almost work and you can 
learn Braille before the 17* floor. How can four peo- 
ple use two towels? How many closets do we need? 
Where will we eat? Time for an executive decision! 

We all had a great time at the convention. This 
was the first convention for Lynn and Laura, and 
they both agreed that it was a very valuable learning 
experience. Lynn felt that the Radio News: Building 
the Basics panel was interactive and many stations 
benefitted from sharing their problems and ideas. 
There are a lot of opportunities for stations to share 
college news stories. Laura’s opportunity to speak as 
a panelist on the Fundraising: Underwriting and Ra- 
diothons panel left her feeling that she had learned 
more about her position as Development Director. 
The energized discussion helped her to better un- 
derstand her role. She also gained a lot from the Au- 
dition Tape and Internships panels. 

At the Local News: Writing and Delivery panel, 
there was a lot of give and take among IBSers whose 
stations are at various stages of growth, according to 
Marjorie, one of the panelists. She is pleased that 
the WHUS News and Public Affairs Department has 
gained more respect within the station, and hopes 
that other stations will recognize this important part 
of programming. Robin was ecstatic that this, her 
fourth convention, was the most beneficial for her. 
She felt that the new panels were informative addi- 
tions to the convention, and that the panelists were 
more prepared than in years past. 

After four years of attending the IBS Convention, 
Robin's dream was realized! She was finally going to 
do a wake-up show on WIBS, the in-hotel convention 
radio station. Yes, indeed, Robin and Laura were up 
and ready to go for their 7 a.m. air shift. They had 
gone shopping the night before to pick up some 
tunes, and were fortunate enough to arrange for a 
local artist to play on the show. Acoustic, folk guitar- 
ist Kathleen Mock, who we heard performing at the 
Christopher Street Subway Station, came in and did 
a live interview. Unfortunately, she was unable to 
play live in the studio, but hopes to stop by WHUS 


and perform over the air. 

Marjorie and Lynn practiced what they preached 
by using limited resources and produced a five min- 
ute newscast on Robin and Laura’s show complete 
with actualitites. From what we hear, this is a first in 
IBS Convention history. They turned their “fun time” 
seeing the closing night of Aspects of Love into an 
opportunity to get some quotes from the leading 
lady and her co-star. Marjorie stuffed a Miniset 20 
into her oversized handbag and managed a nice in- 
terview with Marcus Lovett and Sarah Brightman 
who was in a hurry to go on holidays in Los Angeles. 
How can one edit with no razor blades? Simple. Just 
write your script around the actualitites, place the 
cassette player next to the microphone, play the ac- 
tuality you want, quickly and quietly fast forward to 
the next actuality in time for the next cue word. After © 
about 30 tries, Lynn had it down pat. They fleshed 
out the newscast with stories from the New York 
Times. What a thrill it is, rewriting at 2 a.m. 

WIBS Radio ended the convention in true college 
form with a no-show. Robin and Laura jumped at the 
chance to fill-in for the last hour of broadcasting. 
There was still plenty of good music to play, in- 
cluding the surprise CD in the Atlantic Records mys- 
tery box. They even got a request for some aspirin 
from a half-cocked conventioneer who was having a 
rough morning. It was a proud moment for the la- 
dies of WHUS to shut down the WIBS station for 
1991. 

The four women say that whoever has the op- 
portunity to attend the IBS National Convention 
should do it, but be prepared for a nonstop, sleep- 
less weekend getting buzzed on radio. We'd like to 
thank IBS and all the people who worked so hard to 
bring us the convention. A special thanks to Thom 
Ohair for literally crawling through the labyrinth of 
the Penta Hotel to set up WIBS Radio. We appreciate 
his taking the time to give us his valuable insights 
and advice about radio, while clad in his make-do 
bathrobe, a London Fog fashionware original. Hope 
to see you at next year’s convention. 

By Lynn Moebus, News Director, Robin Micket, 
Program Director, Laura Clifton, Development 
Director, & Marjorie White, Information Program 
Director, WHUS, University of Connecticut, Storrs (-) 


PORTS BROADCASTING IS A TOUGH 

business, especially in college radio. The 

DJ’s are mad because you keep stealing 

their show time. The engineer is upset be- 
cause the remote equipment is always breaking 
down. The Program Director doesn’t like sports and 
cant understand why we need to carry so many 
games, especially if the team is losing so 014en. In 
spite of all this, Sports Directors must persevere and 
produce under all the pressure. Even the DJ’s can 
gain some marketable experience through their 
board-operator duties if you involve them in the pro- 
cess. 

A number of listeners do enjoy sports on the radio 
and they expect the college station to carry the 
school games. These broadcasts can be so-so or they 
can be exciting. Turning a mediocre report on a 
game info an exciting, vicarious experience requires 
a simple but specific process, If you consider a 
sports remote as just a game, it will be. If you treat 
every sports remote as a production, you will get a 
lot better results. 

Some of these suggestions and ideas are not new 
and your station may already be using them, but by 
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using them together consistently, you will have your 
production. 
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no matter 
how old. 


Think Big. Do you just join the announcers for the 
starting lineups and the national anthem? How 
about a custom opening for each game with a theme 
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Sports Radio 


Not Just a Game 
a Production 


By Warren Kozireski, General Manager WBSU, SUNY Brockport 


musical bed. Don't just settle for the always available 
home team head coach. Hit the phones a day or two 
in advance to get the opposing coach too. 

Put an announcer on the field-courtside-rinkside 
for a weather-playing condition report just before 
gametime. Have an anchor back at the studio gath- 
ering other scores of the day and set up an “other 


games well be watching’ segment along with up- 
dates throughout the game. What about a highlights 
show featuring play-by-play segments of the pre- 
vious game produced using music beds? That is a lot 
of production work, but it sounds slick and all you 
need to do is record the game back at the station. 


Think Big. 
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During the Game 


Don’t just slip the ID's in. Be slick. Take a script 
and tape recorder to team practice and ask the 
players and coaches to voice a few ID's or rejoiners 
for the station to use during their games. “Hi, Im 
guard for the Devils and youre listening to 
Devils basketball live on __.” After the ID, take time 
to reintroduce yourself and reset the scene. Even 
though youre there for the whole game, the listener 
may not be. Remember, you can never say the score 
or time remaining too often. If you forget, develop a 
system. The one I used for baseball was the two-out 
method. As soon as the second out was made, I gave 
the score. What if it’s a long inning? Usually runs 
were scored in long innings so you were updating 
the score anyway. Use whatever works. 

Do you have a statistician? It’s a great way to get 
new station members involved and they often do a 
better job than someone already on the air. 


Halftime - Between Periods 


The most difficult thing is to keep a listener tuned 
in during long breaks in the action. The best method 
| have found is to get that Big Interview. Not the 
coach's wife or the head trainer, but a major inter- 
view. If available, call for a press pass to a local ma- 
jor or minor league game or team practice and get 
an interview with a name player. If you arent near 
such facilities, get on the phone and work with the 
Public Relations department of any pro team. It 
takes a little leg work, but it will pay off. Write for 
copies of the press guides for background in- 
formation and go for it. The listener will be more in- 
clined to keep listening to an interview with Cleve- 
land Gary of the LA Rams than the more-often-heard 
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local Athletic Director. Get them to cut an ID, too. 
Postgame 


Take a break for a few minutes of commercials/ 
PSA's to collect your stats and interviews. Keep it 
short and sweet with the interviews and maybe 
throw it back to your studio host for a wrapup of oth- 
er sports events of the day. A custom close complete 
with the date and time of the next sports broadcast 
will bring you full circle. 


Other Notes 


Don't send it back to the station for music during 
halftime or between games of a doubleheader. It will 
throw the listener off. Instead, archive a couple of 
undated longer interviews for use during these or 
very long injury timeouts. | once did a hockey game 
with a 40 minute injury break to bring in the stretch- 
er. With interviews stockpiled, we were able to get 
through and it sounded good - not just two people 
running at the mouth to fill the time. 

Promo your games with on air spots complete 
with play-by-play clips. Call all your local papers, not 
just the school paper, and get your broadcast time 
listed on the day of the game. Type a live promo to 
leave for the jocks to read. Bring your station banner 
to the game to get the fans thinking about your sta- 
tion when they cant make it to the game. Get your 
school’s Sports Information Director to include your 
coverage with a Public Address announcement at 
the game. “Listen to Devils basketball on ° 

Hookup with a local pro sports team for ticket 
giveaways. If you sell it as promoting youth and am- 
ateur sports, youll have a better shot at getting some 
of the tickets set aside for community organizations. 
Use them for giveaways during the games. The 
teams write down the ticket seat numbers and will 
check for legitimacy. 

For announcers, nothing sounds worse than not 
knowing both teams players names and numbers ... 
cold. You shouldn't identify players by number on ra- 
dio. Preparation is everything. Remember to paint 
the picture with ball location, team possession, 
score, time left, etc. Be consistent during the whole 
game. Again, youre there for the whole game, but 
chances are the listener isn't. Don’t imitate your fa- 
vorite announcers. They became your favorite be- 
cause they didn't copy others - they developed their 
own style. 

Whether youre in Sports Broadcasting for fun or 
for a career, the work will pay off in better listen- 
ership, contacts for job possibilities, and credibility. 

Warren Kozireski, General Manager of WBSU, the 
State University of New York in Brockport, has ex- 
tensive experience in the broadcast worlds of varsity 
and professional sports. (-) 


S WEATHERCASTING AN ART OR A SCIENCE? 

One opinion assumes the weathercaster is a com- 

municator using artistic talent to give weather in- 

formation. The other assumes they use scientific 
skills to inform the public. 

In today’s high-tech world, communicating weath- 
er information is an art form using scientific tools 
and skills. The successful weathercaster has to dis- 
play broadcasting talent and provide current weath- 
er information accurately and project trustworthi- 
ness. A problem lies in how a person can develop 
both the talent and the knowledge in these two very 
different disciplines. Searching for a solution to this 
problem led to the formation of the Broadcast Me- 
teorology Program at MSU in the fall of 1986. 

The majority of our weather forecasts are de- 
veloped by the National Weather Service. Since the 
majority of the American public relies on television 
and radio weathercasters for weather information, 
the critical link between the NWS and the listeners is 
the weathercaster. 

A majority of weathercasters hold degrees in com- 
munication, broadcasting, or related fields. If a 
weathercaster is knowledgeable in meteorology, the 
public will be better informed because of the weath- 
ercasters ability to present the information ac- 
curately. If the weathercaster has not been trained in 
meteorology, the NWS information may become dis- 
torted. The Broadcast Meteorology Program was de- 
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ata price even the tightest budget can afford! 


AM, FM, + TV Field Strength Meters 
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Mississippi State University Bridges the Gap between 
the Art and the Science of Broadcasting the Weather 


veloped with the main objective of educating the 
general public in meteorology by first providing a 
solid foundation for weathercasters. 

In the fall of 1987, the National Weather Associa- 
tion was contacted about the MSU plans for the 
Broadcast Meteorology Program. Since most of 
those taking these off-campus courses would be 
weathercasters trained in communications, the 


by Dr. Mark Binkley 


weather education could be offered by mail. After ex- 
tensive discussions, final plans were made to offer 
the program with the assistance of the NWA through 
the Division of Continuing Education at MSU. Each 
successfully completed course earns the student 
three semester hours of credit. : 
After the off-campus program was created, an on- 
campus curriculum was added. Students on the 


Figure 1 Students with the Environmental Satellite Data, Inc. Front- 
End Weather System 
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MSU campus can major in the Geosciences with an 
emphasis in Broadcast Meteorology and minor in 
Communication, or major in another field such as 
Communication and minor in Broadcast Meteor- 
ology. These students are not trained to be pro- 
fessional meteorologists or forecasters, but broad- 
cast meteorologists. 

The off-campus program can be completed in two 


years with two courses of the ten course program 


offered each semester for two years and the last two 
offered during the following summer term. Unlike 
most correspondence courses that can begin at any 
time, these courses begin so that both the on and 
off-campus students are kept at the same pace. 
Since the on-campus students must complete other 
courses for graduation and the majority of off- 
campus students hold full-time jobs, these courses 
are only given two at a time. 

Physical Geography and Introduction to Meteor- 
ology are the first two courses. They provide the ba- 
sic knowledge of the earth and its processes and pro- 
vide a foundation for more complicated theories and 
ideas. A good understanding of the hydrosphere, 
lithosphere, and biosphere is needed for a thorough 
understanding of the atmosphere and its weather. 

The next two courses cover an Introduction to 
World Geography and Climatology. Each region of 
the earth is covered in some detail in both its phys- 
ical and cultural features. 

Severe Weather and Statistical Climatology cours- 
es start the second year of study. Each severe weath- 


er type is studied in detail and an intensive examina- 
tion is made of the different types and sources of 
meteorological and climatological data available and 
their sources. Since most weathercasters refer to the 
probability of precipitation in their forecasts, prob- 
ability is studied at length. 

The next two courses are Applied Climatology and 
Synoptic Meteorology I. Clouds, the hydrologic cycle, 
biometeorology, weather modification, and climatic 
change are studied in the climatology course. Vari- 
ous types of forecasting techniques, NWS materials 
including surface maps, upper air analyses, stability 
indices, and weather coding are all part of the me- 
teorology course. 

The last two courses, Natural Hazards and Pro- 
cesses and Satellite and Radar Meteorology, are 
offered in the summer semester of the second year. 
Natural Hazards and Processes provides a broader 
scientific background for the weathercaster who al- 
most always is also a station’s “science expert.’ Any 
unusual activity that catches the public’s interest is 
often given to the weathercaster for further explana- 
tion. This course covers earthquakes, volcanos, 
oceanography, and astronomy. The Satellite and Ra- 
dar Meteorology course covers two particular areas 
of meteorology that are very important to today’s 
weathercaster. Image characteristics, image inter- 
pretation, mode of image reception, advances in the 
two fields, and Doppler Radar are all studied. 

The off-campus student is mailed all of the ma- 
terial needed for a course before the semester starts. 
This includes textbooks, exercise man- 
uals for lab courses, a course guideline 
showing the study schedule, mid-term 
and final exam study guides, and a set 
of video tapes. 

The video tapes are a unique part of 
this program. Each student receives 
one to three tapes for each subject. Ma- 
terial on the tape may be lectures, la- 
boratory exercise explanations, slides, 
or other audio-visual material to help 
explain the course material. The tapes 
improve the understanding of the text- 
books and the student response is very 
positive. The tapes also help keep the 
off-campus student at the expected 
pace of the course. 

The examinations are usually proc- 
tored by the Meteorologist-in-Charge 
at the local National Weather Service 
office. 

Finding suitable texts for the six ad- 
vanced courses proved to be a problem 
since the program is the only one of its 
kind in the nation. Fortunately, the 


NWS Training Center in Kansas City, Missouri, pro- 
vided copies of many of their in-house publications 
for use in our program. These documents, used in 
training meteorologists to work for the NWS, are ex- 
cellent sources of information for those interested in 
operational or applied meteorology. 

In addition to the specialized broadcast meteor- 
ology courses, on-campus students study public 
speaking, writing, acting, broadcast production, ad- 
ditional meteorology courses, and hands-on cours- 
es. 

All on-campus students enroll in Weather Analy- 
sis | and II and in Weather Forecasting | and II. These 
four courses cover analyzing and forecasting weath- 
er using meteorological tools. The students meet 
twice weekly for a thirty minute weather discussion 
lead by different students each week. 

On-campus students also take four required 
courses in Practicum in Broadcast Meteorology I - 
IV. These cover everything from the preparation of a 
weathercast to the use of broadcasting equipment. 
For interested students, meteorological internships 
have been established with television stations across 
the country. 

To help prepare students to enter the job market, 
Environmental Satellite Data, Inc. is used as the pri- 
mary source of weather information as it is for 
broadcasters across the United States. Weather 
graphics, satellite imagery, live radar, and the crea- 
tion of weather graphics are some of its features. 
Domestic data and Difax charts from the NWS are 
taken from Zephyr, Inc. with a satellite 
downlink. This equipment is used to 
help students prepare weathercasts 
for television and radio. (See Figure 1) 
BMP students are responsible for 
maintaining the MSU WeatherLine, a 
24-hour phone service that provides 
people on campus and in the sur- 
rounding community a current weath- 
er synopsis and forecast. 

Once students have mastered their 
meteorological knowledge and broad- 
casting skills, they are placed on-air as 
the weathercaster for Northland Cable 
News, a local nightly cable news show. 
This weathercast is a voiceover using 
weather graphics prepared by each 
student. After becoming comfortable 
with talking “weather”, the student 
then moves to the on-camera weather 
position at Stateline, MSU's cable 
news show. The student is prepared 
for the “real world” by starting the 


AudioCraft, An Introduction to the Tools 
and Techniques of Audio Production 


A production textbook authored by Oscar award win- 
ning Lucas Film Sound Designer Randy Thom and 
published by the National Federation of 
Community Broadcasters. 


"The text is user-friendly . . . After using it for three 
years, | changed books, but by the next semester | 
was back to AudioCraft !” 
--- Charles Hamilton 
Former Assistant Professor 
George Washington University 


AUDIOCRAFT 


~ Second Edition 


666 11th Street NW, #805 
Washington DC 20001 
202-393-2355 


Figure 2 Graduate student John Lutzel of Greenwich, 


weathercast at the anchor desk, mov- : ‘ : 
Connecticut on air on Stateline. 


ing to the chroma key facilities; and 
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Figure 1 The ATI Vanguard 
Series, BC8DS, 8 mixer dual 
stereo Broadcast Console with 
linear faders. This model is also 
available with rotary faders. 
The Vanguard 12 mixer console 
is available with linear faders. 
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finishing at the desk. (See Figure 2) 

After a student masters the art and science of 
broadcast meteorology, they are provided an op- 
portunity to present the noon weathercast on WCBI- 
TV, the CBS affiliate in Columbus, Mississippi. This 
Monday through Friday weathercast provides val- 
uable experience. The combination of these different 
weathercasts introduces the student to all types of 
radio and television weathercasting. 

Currently there are fifteen undergraduate and ten 
graduate students on campus and seventy students 
off campus. Since MSU cannot offer a degree to off- 
campus students, it offers a Certificate in Broadcast 
Meteorology to any student successfully completing 
the thirty hours of course work. 

In addition to the degrees and certificate, most 
students are interested in earning their Seal of Ap- 
proval for television & radio weather. The National 
Weather Association and the American Meteor- 
ological Society both confer this seal. The NWA re- 
quires a passing grade on a written test in meteor- 
ology and an acceptable on-air tape from the 
weathercaster. Since the MSU program was de- 
veloped with the assistance of the NWA, we feel that 


Developing a New 
Broadcast Console 


students successfully completing the program great- 
ly improve their odds in receiving the NWA Weather- 
casters Seal of Approval. 

In the spring of each year, we mail an infor- 
mational brochure to every television station and 
many radio stations, newspapers, communication 
departments, and geography departments in the 
U.S. Over 500 people have responded and over 140 
students have already enrolled in the program. 

The majority of off-campus students are weather- 
casters at medium-sized television stations, but they 
also include high school and college educators, Air 
Force personnel, and radio and Weather Channel 
weathercasters. Many have been able to convince 
their employers to pay most of the course expenses. 
These people typically have communication degrees 
and have been involved in television weather for five 
to ten years. Our program allows them to increase 
their knowledge of meteorology and to earn uni- 
versity credit. 

Additional information is available from: Dr. Mark 
Binkley, Department of Geology & Geography, 
Mississippi State University, PO Drawer 516, 
Telephone: 601 325-2908 FAX 601 325-2907 (-) 


The story of ATI's Vanguard Series 


EVELOPING ANY NEW PRODUC CAN BE 
both exciting and difficult. This is how we 
developed the 8 channel mixer board for 
our ATI Vanguard Series stereo consoles. 
We first tried to find a market niche that had not 
been addressed. We found that consoles which sold 
in 1980 in the $2,000 to $4,000 range were selling in 
the $4,000 to $7,500 range in 1986. A high quality, 
low cost, on-air radio console was not being mar- 
keted and we had found our marketing niche. 


We decided that the new basic console 
configuration should be targeted to sell at around 
$3,000 with good audio performance, fool-proof op- 
eration and installation, modularity, ease of main- 
tenance, and a long, trouble-free life in the most de- 
manding control room or production applications. It 
may sound like motherhood and apple pie, but we 
thought it was an achievable goal. 

We knew that all good broadcast consoles: 

1. Had labor intensive harness wiring for console 
interconnections. 

2. Used expensive, conventional push- 
button and lever key switches for input 
selection and bus assignments. 

3. Used expensive faders for gain chan- 
nel control. In many, the audio signal 
actually passed through the fader. 

We wanted to find cost effective al- 


ternatives to these standards. 

We developed a motherboard printed circuit with 
three additional layers of daughter boards. All input 
and output studio wiring is made directly to the 
motherboard using  solderless —punch-down 
connectors. A major advantage in the use of the 
mother-daughterboard package is its absolute con- 
sistency in performance in touchy areas such as 
crosstalk noise, hum, and RF pick-up. This modular- 
ity allows ease of repair by simply substituting 
boards. 

For pushbuttons and _ lever switches, we 
substituted digital scanned matrix long-life mem- 
brane switches. These switches have a good snap- 
action tactile feel. The actual audio switching and 
selection is done by logic controlled current mode 
field effect transistor (FET) switches. These switches 
exhibit no wear-out, excellent isolation, and no noise 
or distortion. Activation of the membrane switch 
generates a momentary pulse which is stored in dig- 
ital memory, and the stored logic signal activates the 
appropriate FET switch or switches to control audio 
channel inputs and outputs. 

These membrane switches could replace the more 
expensive mechanical switches with superior per- 
formance and reliability. Our first design in- 
corporated 46 snap action membrane switches, her- 
metically sealed in the console's front panel. This 
panel had a typical lifetime of 3 to 5 years. 

The biggest problem we had at the time we intro- 
ducted the console was with the acceptance of the 
membrane switches by the broadcast industry. The 
user's concern was with membrane switch reliability 
and the fact that if a single switch failed, the whole 
console front panel had to be replaced. The new de- 
sign was a tough sell. We explained that membrane 
switches had been used extensively in consumer, 
military, industrial, and medical equipment. Beside 
their reliability, they are sealed and can operate in 
dusty and demanding environments such as the 
cash registers in fast food restaurants. 

This concern was addressed by offering a one year 
free panel replacement and a limited warranty to 
three years. The problem was addressed by a 
change in design. The front panel now consists of 3 
separate pieces with the membrane switches in just 
one of these sections. Replacement is much simpler 
with lower costs. Now, for less than $200, all 48 
membrane switches can be replaced, which es- 
sentially produces a new console. Compare this with 
the labor and material costs in the replacement of 
48 conventional mechanical switches whose cost 
can be as high as $12 each and whose typical life- 
time is only 50,000 activations compared to several 
million for a membrane switch. 

We selected an inexpensive fader to provide a DC 
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controlled signal to a pair of matched Voltage Con- 
trolled Amplifiers for stereo operation. The VCA's 
provide the actual audio signal level control. The 
lifetime of the faders has exceeded our expectations. 
Since no audio signal travels through them, they can 
last for years even though they may get noisy or 
scratchy or drenched in coffee. All eight faders can 
be replaced for the cost of only one expensive fader. 

Having reached our design goals, the Vanguard 
Series of ATI consoles was introduced in 1986 at a 
cost of $2,995. 

Our objectives were reached by using innovative 
technology. The danger in innovation, as in the case 
of the membrane switches, can be reluctance by the 
public to accept the product which has elements 
with which they have no experience. 

Our consoles are used both in the United States 
and abroad. The principal users are small com- 
mercial radio stations, news rooms, and college and 
high school stations where they take much abuse 
but keep on operating. 

For more information contact: 

Sam Wenzel, Pres., ATI - Audio Technologies, Inc. 

328 West Maple Avenue, Horsham, PA 19044 

Phone: 215 443-0330 FAX: 215 443-0394 
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“The Dynamax CTR10 Series is the most 
reliable and cost-effective cartridge 
machine available. Five of our stations 
use them and ten more 
facilities will be reequipped 
with CTK10s over the next 
few years as old gear 
needs replacement.” 


Lindy Williams 


V.P. Engineering 
Lotus Communications 
Corporation 


Fidelipac Corporation 
CL) P.O. Box 808 

LC) Moorestown, NJ 08057 
OU.S.A. 

LC) 609-235-3900 

LC) TELEX: 710-897-0254 
CL) FAX: 609-235-7779 
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